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wages. I would rather wiſh to be conſidered as a Man, 


is more likely to have it in his inclination. 
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. qu. HAVE — — for chuſng to addreſs you | 


J 


in this manner, without proclaiming your Stile An 
Title to the world. The way was open to me, by the ſol - 
licitation of friends, who have no ſmall ſhare of your Lord- 


ſhip's eſteem and confidence, to have obtained your per- 


miſſion of addreſſing you in the uſual form. But, my 


Lord, T would not chuſe on this ocaſion, to he eonſidered 


in the light of an Author; of one who makes books for 


hire, and counts upon the Dedication- purſe as part of his 


who after much thought, application, and labour, has 


highly to the benefit of theſe- Realms. T have pitched 
upon your Lordſhip, in my own mind, as the propereſt 


Perſonage to promote ſuch an undertaking, becauſe you 
have it moſt in your power; and. I am informed by thoſe 


who are beſt acquainted with your Lordſhip, chat no one 


— 
= 


1 But 


formed a plan, the execution of which may contribute 5 


Dh He rapes ei 2 2 
1 But as it is of great moment, that He who wakes the 15 
lead in promoting a deſign of this nature, ſhould have the 


cauſe at heart, I have for this reaſon alſo, deelined any ap- 
plication to your Lordſhip,” in the uſual way. The un- 
dertaking is an arduous one: It will require zeal inthe 
Patron; and cannot be effectually promoted, or carried 
into execution, by any luke - warm encouragement, which 
s the uſual effect of the common methods of ſollicitation. 
In this way of laying it before your Lordſhip, it will be 
ſoon known whether you will voluntarily enter upon the 
office, and in that caſe only, ſheuld I hope for ene to 


che defien, from ge ae neee U % 
To none! obo bindfits! that aki accrue to _ Put lie 


ublie | 
Hom, the execution of the propoſed plan, there needs only 
to lay the following Queries before the world. and; the 
anſwers to them: from all Men of- > will 1 5 
that article i in a clear. light. * 


Whether i it would not contribute muck to promote the 
cauſe of Religion, if the Service of the Church were al- 
ways performed with propriety, . and Sermons delivered | 


with due fore? 


Whether it bahnt be of Abies t to e wa if alt 

our Senators, who had from nature the abilities, ſhould 
alſo be furniſhed from art and practice, with the habitual 
power of delivering their ſentiments readily, in a correct, 


0 


FRO oe” 8 1 a ee 


pleaſure of ſociety, and improvement of politeneſs, if all 
_ gentlemen in public meetings, or private company, ſhauld 


know lege of the Engliſh tongue, and the art of reading 
and ſpeaking with propriety and grace; in the ſame regu- 
lar way, as other languages, and other arts, of nene 


r 3; J 


-perſpicuous, and ſoreibie manner? And whether, this 
would not be e oY, to the Gentlemen of the Bar? * 


Whether it 2 * contribute much to the caſe and 


be able to expreſs their thoughts clearly, and with an ut- 
terance ſo regulated, as not to give pain to the under: 
ſtanding, or je to the ears of their auditors ? | * 


Whether the firſt ſtep. neceſſary te the accom FRY 


4 theſe points, be not the opening a method, whereby 


all Children of theſe realms, whether male or female, may 
be inſtructed from the firſt. rudiments,, in a grammatical - 


leſs conſequence to them, are now. Favght 7 I. 


228 


Whether it would not greatly contribute to outs an end 


to the odious diſtinction kept up between ſubjects of the 


ſame King, if a way were opened, by which the attain- 
ment of the Engliſh tongue in it's purity, both in 'point 
of phraſeology and pronunciation, might be rendered eaſy 
to all inhabitants of his Mein, 8 dominion, whethes * 


* 
FEW 3 „ oe „ 


7 W Authors f in the original? ? 


J 
"w hether i it would not redound much to the Hhotour '6f 


this nation, if the attainment of vur tongue were rendered 
eaſy to F oreigners, ſo as to enable them to. read our ex- 


0 10 926) 
Whether many {mportant Wee Won bot ne 


both to the anc age, and to poſterity,” if the Enpliſh 
language. were aſcertained, and reduced to. a Hxetf and TR 


manent ſtandard Pp 


Theſe ate Queſtions which can "Hive but one anſwer 

| from all men of fenſe, Some of our greateſt Writers 
have ſhewn tlie neveffity of accompliſhing theſe poihts; 
but as none of them ate pointed out the means by which 


it tight be done, the deſigw is thought t dans yarn 


wilt kudegd in & leeter te Lond Oxford, Lara "that 
a ſociety ſhould b eſtabliſhed, to infider of ways) and 
means for brin ng. about ſome of theſe purpoſes ; but 1 
have. i in * Pg 121 ſhewn, that title Was bed obe 9858 


7 67H * „ — 


Auden 19 7 Lotd, 81 ie < ne 0 
Alesuraging a « pepe. I have not ventured to lay any 
* you,- A T bad well conſidered the ineans, by 


15 8 Britin Education, Book II. Chap. 10. 


£4 7 


which 


which all” theſe bo may 91 
which” if pro erly applied, cannot © fail "of une their 
ends, it a much ſhorter ſpace of time, than can cafily be 
imagined. I am the more emboldened to make this aſ. 
Rrtion, Becauſe "the vrhole plan has undergone the exa- 
tion of fore & the äbleft heads in theſe realms, who, 


all agree in it's practicabilry, according to the method 
es ond | 


* 1 . * 2 *x £2 2114 =, 7 7 * 6+; 123 ? * * * # — 1 1 ? 
11414 £2; 4 10 1 2 A dt 


lep wards it, will be the Aa 
tion of füch a Grammar,” and Dicticary; as is here pro- 
poſed.” This hilt be the fointfition' "he Whole, ard 
that once well ald; che erſtr ns; ftupendous as the 
Tabtic may” foeth in eg, innghtfoon"be HniſHed: If your 
„ e6rdfhip Mobi entercn y doubt of this, upon b. mg 
honour ef with: your ecmnilandd,” £ Halt Ey the Thigel be- 
fore ybü, and eos ale ch Ch Here gal be nv'feficiency of 
SES when' otice "the 'work ſhall be ſet about. ee 


1 
% £ : x 
Þ *% d 


would not wiſh to be conſidered by y our Lordſhip in in 

the Uighr.c of a perſon Hof is fofliciting "A ep and En- 
deavobripg t to. e a point that may turn out to "his 
own Private benefit, under the ſpecious appearance of 
public gr 00d, No, my! Lord, I am ſolliciting 1 no favour 
for myſelf, an 1 my motives in making l this Propoſal a are lo 
far from he ſelfiſh, that I am convinced I am acting 
againſt my intereſt; I am acting too againſt the h 
and 


— — 6 — 4 Y 
; - 
: \ 


by CO & # 


and advice of moſt of my fr iends, who confider at in che 


enter into the und 
my income ſhould not 


£4) 


ſame light. There are other ways open to me of raiſing a 
larger fortune to my family, than I, could, reaſonably ex- 
ped in this, and with infmitely leſs labour to myſelf. And 


I have given the preference to this, merely fram a con- 
viction that I ſhall have lived a much more uſeful m 


pf ſociety, i an the £ ONE V. 7 than i in * other. 13 577 7 


58005 +: 


But yet T do not carry my notions to ſuch a romantic 


beight, as to be inſenſible to the intereſts of any family, 


the calls of duty, and che ties of nature. I would nat 

? without a moral certainty, that ; 
greatly fall ſhort of what I might 
reaſonably expect to make by purſuing another courſe. The 
e labour that will attend it (and very laborious 
indeed will the execution of it be) I am willing to ſubmit 
to, without any other reward in view, than the inward fatiſ- 


faction ariſing from the ee of ſo uſeful 4 


"Om 
On the other Land, it appears; to me OE your een 


is mueh more nearly intereſted in the event of this under- 


taking. Bleſt as you are in the poſſeſſion of the beſt gifts 


of fortune, a noble birth, an exalted ſtation, and ample 


poſſeſſions, from what ſources can a mind fuch as your 85 


derive addition to it's happinels, ſo great, as from the diſ- 
charge of your duty to your King and Country? Whence 


* can 


1 
cis ich funds of inward Gatisfactioh ariſe, As: Go your 
7 uſttig/ your't beſt: nideavours: to contribute to the glory of 
your Royal Maſter's: Teign, and to deſerve the praileyand 
good wilt of all your” fellow - ſubjects. If your :Lordſhip 
will attefitively weigh the conſequenees of carrying ſuch-a 
plan into execution, you will find, that all theſe deſirea | 
ble end! are more likely to be obtained in a higher degree 
this way, „than perhaps i in any other. What can be more 

: Werd of the attention of an Engliſh King, f than the En- 
gliſh Language 5. Of a King who glories in the name of. - 
5 Briton, than dhe ſpreading * that lang age” in it's purity, 
thro'o ont bis B on 'Diietnions? hat can add more 
luſtre to his Gov than to have i it on record) that it was 
in that reign, ſd uſeful an inſtitution firſt took place? 
How will it ſtänd diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of his Prede- 
ceffors, by whom, unhappi ly for tlieſe Kingdoms, ſo ma- 
terial an article was wholly overlooked?l- The people of 
theſe realms are highly indebted to your Lordſhip, for tlie 
ſhare you are well known to have had, in forming a King, 
fit to govern a free Nation. A King, who had he no 
claim to the Crown, from right of inheritanee, would have 
been entitled to it, if elective, from merit. Nothing could 
now give you a juſter claim to the thanks of your Royal 
Maſter, than the purſuing the beſt means of forming the 
riſing generation in ſuch a way, as to make them fit ſub-- 
jects for ſuch a Monarch ; fit inſtruments to carry all his 


wiſe and gracious purpoſes, for- the good of theſe realms, . c 
into 


che Projent time, aud ting pelterity ſb! 


(8) 


man, who has put it in their power to have their children 
trained in ſuch al way, as to make them wiſer, and, better 
men, than their fathers: — generation muſt. look 
on af as a en e le | ae wp Adore your 
name. Zi n 3390 'G 20 5 ii MOT 222 3 bn An 


— 


ng ani in my notions, in offering any argu! ment 752 
as 4 motive to action. 


che laſt ſcore, that of poPerity, 1 mean, 
The maxim of the Oxford, F cow, : 


| ON NS 
accordingly, they have had their teward 7 net ny of. 
names having. had any ;reverence. paid to it by 1 — Lig 
Whilſt that of Richlieu, the French Miniſter, ſtands diſ- 
ae in the liſt, not only in his Own Country, but in 
the eyes of all Europe, chiefly, on the account of inſtitutions 


_ eſtabliſhed by him, of the lame. nature here Fe . 


whereof poſterity was to reteiye the principal benefit. 
is in your power, my Lord, to ſtand ſingle with mat a 


the Liſt of your predeceſſors, and foremoſt with regard to 


- thoſe; who ſhall hereafter haye ceyation of mind ſufficient 


A 48 * & # 


6% o fallpw your —_ 


It 


1 2 5 4 — ; 2 
r . + 4 © erent T —— r A . 


into executian, And with regard to your F ellow-ſubjeats, | 
all Patents muſt have the ſtrangeſt ſenſe of gratitude to a 


1 {ok I hall be wy FEE as 00 e nd 


19 1 g 


It is in your power, my. Lord, to furniſh an occaſion for 
Sal future Hiſtorian, to mark this Era out, as one of the. 
moſt memorable in the whole En gliſh Hiſtory. You may 
enable him to ſay, ©, That it was in the year 1762, that 
the firſt efabliſhment was made in Great Brittain, for 
ce the ſtudy of the Engliſh language, and the art of ſpeak-- 
c ing. How much are we indebted (proceeds the Hiſto- 
* rian) to that glorious inſtitution |. It is owing. to that, 
© that our Senate has been furniſhed with ſuch numbers, m of : 

„powerful, and well practiced ſpeakers, as to baniſh the 

« giant Corruption, with his hundred hands, from this 
© realm of freedom. It is owing to that, that the facred | 
-« Miniſtry have been able to diſcharge th the moſt important 

part of their function; and to impreſs the precepts of 
_ © our pure religion, ſo ſtrongly on the hearts of their hear- 
© ers, as to make them Chriſtians, not in profeſſion only, 
« but in practice. It is owing to that, that the ambiguity 
and obſcurity « of our Laws, have g given way to clearneſs 
e and preciſion; and the delay and tediouſneſs of ſuits, 
ic the accounts of which in thoſe days, almoſt exceed be- 
4 lief, were baniſhed, to make way for the preſent eaſy and 
ce ſpeedy method of obtaining Juſtice, and ſettling all mat- 
ce ters of property and right. It is to that noble inſtitution 
« wwe are indebted, for the refinement and eſtabliſhment 


of the Engliſh language, upon ſo ſolid a foundation, 
te that time ſhall no more prevail againſt it, than it has 


<< apainſt the lanuages of old Greece and Rome; and 
C Milton 


[mw] 


Milton and Auer Mall not periſn, but with Homer 
6 * and d Virgil, in the ae diſſolution of the World. 


« Tt is amazing when we reflect "ow our 3 ani- 


« mated as they were by the moſt enthuſiaſtic ſpirit of liber- 


"66 ty, and ſtruggling for ages, with a courage and reſolu- 
tion not to be matched in ſtory, to eſtabliſh a free con- 
06 ſtitution both in Church and State, ſhould never befote 
«that period, have thought of ſeeuring choſe valuable 
* bleffin gs to their poſterity, by cultivating thoſe powers, 
«which alone could ſupport that conſtitution, either in 
« Religious, or Civil affairs, the p. powers of oratory. This 
e point may indeed well aſtoniſh any one, who has not 
« ſufficiently weighed the force of cuſtom, How much 
be therefore are we indebted to that truly patriot ſpirit, 
40 who at that juncture, broke the fetters of the Tyrant, 


c ſnapped be the bonds of prejudice, and gave rife 
60 to thoſe inſtitutions, which have ſince flouriſhed in ſo 


« eminent a degree, and been productive of all our moſt 
ce valuable enjoyments: Which ſecured thoſe bl bleſſings to 
cc us, * that have. ral our Country to a pitch beyond that 
ce Of Athens or Rome, and made it at once the envy, and 


60 the wonder of the world. 


ce It i is Hub an n attempt. of this kind was made in the reign 
« of James the firſt, by the Duke of Buckingham; and 


« we are informed by Swift, that in the reign of Qgeen 
1 | | Anne, 


c Anne, the Earl of Oxford intended to revive it. But 
the exccution of this excellent deſign, was reſerved to 


« adorn the opening of the reign of George the third. 
*The ſucceſs of it was entirely owing t to the zealous en- 


C deavours of — 


Here, my Lord, is a blank — The name of that mi- 
ale which ſhall fall it, will be more memorable in n future 
times than that of Mæcenas; and the name of his _ 
Maſter, fi periour to that of Auguſtus, 


I ſhall add no more, but that all 8 are e to 
carry the deſign into execution, n, provided there be ſuffi- 
cient encouragement. Your's be the honour, Tet the Na- 


tion reap the benefit. I am, 


My Lox», 


Your LoRDS HIT s 


mo obedient, © 
and devoted 
humble Servant, 


„ TroMas SHERIDAN: 
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T is a truth lt 1 505 ; that when a 1 ar- 
I rivesin London, and enquires for a maſter to teach 
Bin the language of the Country, there is no ſuch per- 
ſon to be found; nor is there any method open to him, 
by which he may be aſſiſted,” in | attaining a At” man- 


ner r of ning Englith,” 


This! in not the wal in the more e bunkern Comic of 
Europe, ſuch as Italy, France, and Spain; where foreign- 
ers may be taught to ſpeak the reſpective tongues of thoſe 
countries, with the utmoſt propriety, by ſkilful maſters, 
with the aid of proper grammars and dictionaries. | 


On this account it is, that the Engliſh are ſtill claſſed Jby 
the people of thoſe countries, amongſt the more rude, - 
and ſcarcely civilized nations of the North. They affix 
the term of barbariſm to this country, in the ſame manner 
as the Greeks did to the reſt of the world; and on the 
ſame principle, on account of the negle& of regulating 
and poliſhing our Speech. It was on that account chiefly 

7 B ws that 


TTT 
= the Greeks looked” down upon the relf of —— 
with contempt; nor did they make any diſtinction be- 
tween the Romans their conquerors, and other nations, 
including them under the common denomination of Bar- 
barians; till the Romans, by a like application to 
culture of their language; became their ribalk- in tt 
ticle, and have had their names ever ſince joined to them, 
in Nee e to ok * nations * N 


e 
Gargi marke of 1 e all nations, but the 


ſure, means. of continuing, them im that ſtate 3 as! on the: 


contrary, the. regulation. and. refinement. of. language! 1 
neceſſary ſtep towards introducing Falitenęſs. It is there- 


fore much to be wiſhed, for the honour, as well as inter- 


eſt of this country; chat an: article; of. ſuch importante, 


— 


ſhonld-do-lenger; be g han fun gegfefd. dot οο 
The great difficulty; of th 7 og ith, | tongue ns 
pronunciation; an ekactrleſs i in hich, after all: the: pains 


foreigners, but * Provincials. The chief cauſe x this, 3 
been the want of metliod i in teaching it, by a well di digeſt- 
edi ſy ſtem. of rules. Some of our grammarians i indeed, ; 
w_ their work with a definition, that would lead us 1 5 


expect a regular treatiſe on this Subject. They let out 


By Provincials is here meant all Britin Subjects, Whether inhabitänts 
of Sind Ireland, Wales; the ſeveral counties of England, or the city 
of London, who ſpeak a corrupt dialect of the Engliſh tongue. 

with 


1 5 5 
ob F e e coats oe p party Hf 
5 e 72 e jult mäfner 0 Þronounding ; an d Orthogra- 
'phy or t the cJult 1 manner of. Writing words. "Boch 00 
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i which | produced the £ ulation and refinement of (their, { b. 
veral tongues in neig bouring countries,) there h has heen 


no one hardy enough to engage in the taſk, upon a pre- 


carious proſpect of reward. 
„ Wo! 
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| This is the taſk on which I am now employed; to re- 
ſore; the firſt, zand nobleſt part of grammar, to its juſt 
rank and power; and to reduce the other to its dye ſtate 
of ſubordination; to make the ſpoken language, as it 
ought , to be, the ;archetype; of which, the written lan- 


guage ſhould beggplidered only as the type. Ps 


In order to this, I ſhall FE trace as difficulties, which 
lie in the way of ſuch an undertaking, to their ſource ; 
and then, by ſhewing how all obſtacles may be removed, 
point out an caſy way, to the accompliſhment of the 


deſign. 
B 2 The 


CS 


tion of Words: as: alſo a neglect 
by which the written language, confidered by itſelf, with- 
out reference to Speech, ought to be governed. | That 
the Engliſh reader may ſee this difficulty i in its proper 
light, 1 ſhall here preſent | him with ſome ſpecimens of the 
irregularity, and confuſion, every where to be found in the 
graphic art. Otherwiſe, having by long practice overcome 


14 J 


"The cher Uifficulty ariſes, from the little. c: care there 
been taken, to preſerve any analogy. between the NY 
and the ſpoken language; the ſpellin ings and the pronuncia- 
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analogy, in the rules, 


the difficulty, he may not think it ſo great as it is; nor 


ſee the true reaſon, that a Juſt pronunciation of Engliſh, 
is found lo im pradticable : a Cd to N and Fro- 
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On looking: over the above Scheme, we fhAll perceive in 
No. 1. that every vowel ſtands as a mark for three, four, 


or five &fferent ſounds: In No. 2, that two, three, or 


four different ſounds are maſked exactiy in the ſame MAY. | 
that the ſame ſqund is marked, i in four, Hye, 


ſix, ſeven, or eight different Ne 


80 much, for the makes" in the uſe; of our vowels ; 
nor ball re find the: ſtate of our conſonanta much better. 
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This is but a Call ſpecimen, of the a e to be 
found in the ſtate of our written language; yet it may 
ſerve to ſhew, how difficult, nay impoſſible, the attempt 
muſt be, to acquire a knowledge of the true pronuncia- 
tion of Engliſh, unleſs the learner be furniſhed with a 
proper clue, 1 guide him through this labyrinth. _ 


Words wiinen, may be conſidered two ways; either 
as types of ſounds, which ſtand for ideas; or, immediate 
types of ideas, without any reference to ſound. Deaf 
men can conſider them only in the latter light; To 
thoſe who have the organs of hearing g they may ſtand 
in both, or either. i 


| When written words are Lconfidered only as the types of 
F ounds, in order to make them correſpond to their arche- | 
types, the four following rules ſhould be ſtrictly obſerved: 28 


1. No character ſhould be ſet down. in ay word, 
which is not pronounced. aud ow ent 'T 


2. Every diſtinct Gmple ſound, ſhould have a diſtin 
character to mark it ; for which, it ſhould uniformly ſtand. 


3. The fame character ſhould never be {et down, « 
the repreſentative of two different ſounds, 


- 


4. All compound ſounds, ſhould he marked 5 * 


ſuch charadters, as will tha and neceſſarily produce 
thoſe 


A 


the art of man has hitherto found out, were not better 


[ig]. 2 
thoſe Kundl, upon being uren, pronounced, in TY 
ns” in which they are ar 0 40 5 5 


22 


* heſe * wh fleiely obſerved i in ond jy Aly 1 | 


ed language of old Greece, and, i in a great meaſure alſo, 


in that of Rome after the refinement of their tongue; in- 
ſomuch that the knowledge of their alphabet alone, and 


of the power © of the ſeveral letters, together with the man- 
ner of joining them in forming ſyllables and words; en- 
abled every one, without further aid of rules or maſters, 
to pronounce their words properly in reading, excepting 
in the article of quantity: And their graphic art wanted 


nothing of perfection, but ſome marks, to diſtinguiſh. 


the long, from the ſhort ſounds of the vowels. Whereas 
in the Engliſh all theſe rules are ſo frequently violated, or 


rather ſo totally diſregarded, that no aſſiſtance can at Pre- 
ſent be derived to K . pt une rec Jin 8 


1 Ie is the Nate of our 2 8 his 
the darkeſt hieroglyphicks, or moſt difficult cyphers, which 


calculated to conceal the ſentiments of thoſe who uſed them, 
from all who had not the key, than the ſtate of our ſpel- 
ling is, to conceal the true pronunciation from all, except 
a few well educated natives. Nay, our ſpelling is built 


upon ſo perverſe a principle, that it is laid down as a max- 


im, by one who took great pains to examine its ſtate, that 
all words which can be ſounded different ways, muſt be 
written according to the hardeſt, har cheſt, longeſt, and 

C moſt 


05 re 1 

moſt unuſual found, As this erroneous and geen 
Rate of our orthography is the true ncaſen that our lan- 
guage is ſo little fought after abroad, or ſtudied at home ; 
that its true prummciation is ſo imprafticable to foreign 
ers, and fo ſeldom to be met with in natives; that it is 
thought to have ſuch barbariſm in found'by thoſe of othet- 
countries, who judge of the ſtate of its found from the 
manner of ſpelling words in books; and that its true pow 
ers and "beauty are fo little known by thoſe whoſe nbthice- 
tongue it is, but who have never turned their thoughts to 

examine it in its king ſtate, paſſing judgment on it like- 
wile from its written Rate, as foreigners do: As all theſe 
evils ariſe ehiefly from that cauſe, there cannot be a. mat- 
ter of more importance in the ſubject, which I have un- 
dertaken, than to lay open the ſource of this rpc 
and confuſion. ns 3 


The chief cauſe * he ES ſtate * our ſpelling;. 
will at onee appear, when we reflect that we have adopted 
the Roman alphabet to be the repreſentative of our ſounds. 

Now if we have a greater number of ſimple ſounds in our 

„ than there are letters in that alphabet, it muſt ne- 

5 follow that the ſurplus number of fimple ſounds. 

can have 'no-peculiar characters to repreſent them in writ- 

ing; and conſequently, that either they muſt be —_— 
by fingle characters, which ſtand alſo for other ſounds ; 


by combinations of characters, which, ſeparately ele, : 
nd for other From, 85 ſounds. 


This 


1 Re 


This was not coals of the Greeks and Mos, ww 
had each an alphabet of their own, peculiarly adapted to 
their ſeveral tongues; in which every ſimple ſound: had 
its diſtin& mark, by which it was uniformly and. invari- 
ably repreſented ; nor did the ſame character ever fland 
for two different ſounds, nor was any ſimple ſound ever 
marked by more than one character, except to diſtinguith | 
quantity, as in the eta and omega of the Greeks : As the 
Romans had a greater number of ſounds in their _ 


der hud allo a greater number of letters. 


Such was the caſe of the old Saxons alſo, and the ſeve- 
| ral nations of Europe, before the revival of ancient litera- 
ture; each having an alphabet to their reſpectire tongues, 
though hy as. or uſed by thoſe barbarians, with that 
exactneſs and accuracy which were ſo conſpicuous in thoſe 
enlightened and civilized countries. Upon the revival of 
learning the Latin tongue was held in ſuck univerſal admi- 
ration, and came into ſuch general uſe, that by common 
conſent the Roman 4 nk which became known to all 
the learned by this means, was adopted to, be the common 
a repreſentative of all the different tongues of the ſeveral na- 
tions of Europe, in which ancient literature was eſtabliſh-- 
ed. This could not happen without prejudice to analog 
between ſpeech and writing in all thoſe countries; and 
therefore it required great pains in their ſeveral grammari- 
ans, and a multitude of rules, to adjuſt the difference be- 


tween them; which however has been tolerably well ac- 
+. M4 2 compliſhed | 


[ 12] 
compliſhed by thoſe nations, who have wiſely taken the 
pains to eſtabliſh ſuch a regulation, and by that means ren- 
dered the knowledge of their ſeveral tongues, and the ſpeak- 
king them with propriety, eaſy to learners. But the 
Engliſh, upon this occafion, were greater ſufferers than any 
other people; for having a greater number of fimple 
ſounds in their tongue than any of the reſt, there was a 
proportional deficiency of letters to be their ſymbols ; and 
_ unleſs they had proceeded by certain and well grounded 
rules, in marking thoſe ſupernumerary ſounds, by ſteady 
combinations of letters, there was the greateſt danger that 
the utmoſt confuſion would enſue. But this was done 
amongſt us, with ſo little judgment or regard to order, 
that chance and caprice only ſeemed to bear ſway, in mo- 
deling the ſpelling by the new alphabet. All the rules of 
orthography, by which the wiſe nation, from whom we 
borrowed the letters, regulated theirs, were broken thro' 
and wholly diſregarded. The diſorder in a ſhort time ſo 
infected the whole maſs of our language, that it was judg- 
ed to be incurable; and all attempts towards a remedy, 
proved ſo ineffectual, as to confirm men in that opinion, 
and turn their thoughts from ſo vain a purſuit. When 
this point was given up, the ſpirit of pedantry, which 
then univerſally prevailed, ſuggeſted a new uſe of written 
language, unknown to the Greeks and Romans, by which 
theſe pedants, as far as lay in their power, endeavoured 
to make a change in its very nature and end, and conſe- 
quently in the rules by which it was to be governed. They 
- contended, that the principal object in ſpelling, ought not 
| | to 


* 


2 
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to be to guide "GER, to the true pronur nciation of words, 
but to aſſiſt the underſtanding. i in finding out their mean- 
ing; by preſerving ſuch letters, and placing them in ſuch 


order as might beſt point out their derivation, and recal 


to mind the words in the original languages (but more par- 
ticularly the Latin) from which they were borrowed and 


adopted by: US. 


Thus 7 1 5 Jean were preſerved in writing, 
that had no ſound in uttering the words in which: they 
were to be ſeen ;. and the uſe of vowels and diphthongs, 
together er with their ſeveral powers, were all confounded; 


4.4 3 


as it was determined that ſuch as were in the et. 


ſhould maintain their poſt in writing, thou gh in — 


ciation, the ſounds of different vowels and di phthongs 
ſhould be heard. Thus were theſe two kinds of ee 
the ſpoken and the written, which i in all reaſon- ſhould 


have been as inſeparable as body and ſhadow, till farther 
diſunited by the joint endeavours of pedantry and barba- 
riſm, contrary to the practice of the Greeks and Romans. 
As the pedants had no power over the pronunciation of 
our language, all words adopted into our tongue, were 


made in time to conform to the mode of our ſpeech, ac- 


cording to the rules of our own analogy in pronouncing, 
not that of the nations from which they were derived; 
they were fitted to the Engliſh organs, admitted as deni- 
Zens, and made free of the language. But the pedants, 
who had great power over the written language, reſolved 
that theſe ions ſhould en retain the marks of their 

foreign 


1 a 


1 
foreign extraction in ak, anll wear à perpetual badge 

of diſtinction from natives; and the ſpecious reaſon they 
have aſſigned for this proceeding is, that written language 
is in this way better calculated to aſſiſt the underſtanding, 
which is a more important end, hal NR rer e 


5 tion. 


on the other band, it was 8 — that a 
ought to be ſpelt as they are pronounced; and no doubt this 
opinion might have been ſupported by ſuch unanſwerable 
reaſons, that tiotwithſtanding the power of euſtom, the 
force of faſhion, and the effurts of pedaritty' agalinſt it, it 
muſt in time have made way, and our ſpelling would have 
been gradually reformed and moulded by that rule, were 
there not an unſeen obſtaele in the way ariſing from a de- 
fective alphabet. The thing was indeed impracticable, ac- 


cording to the method they purfacd, but not perceived to 


be ſo, for the cauſe was unknown; which gave riſe to-ma- 
ny ſucoeſſive fruitleſs efforts. The fticklers: for derivation, 
indulged a literary vatiity; and the partiſans of protrun- 
ciation, knew they had comtiun ſenſe on their fide, in 
the point wich they had in view, but had not gone deep 


enough into the ſubject to ſee the ehief difficuſty in their 


way in the purfuit of it. Between theſe thete was a fort 
of moderating party, who on many occaſions, reſtrved 


ſome letters as marks of derivation; and added others as 

marks of pronunciation. As in the word honor derived 
from honor in the Latin, and ſounded by us as if it were 

ſpelt onnur, they preſerved the þ and the o to ſhew its de- 


rivation, and added the * to mark the ſound. The ſame 
is 


a 


FE fuk 
is 40 8 of the o in fannur, lla, aud many 


others. But of late pedantry has taken 


Up arms 


the 4; basiſhed it as an * and introduced the {beer 
Latin words into Engliſh. Many fucceſſive, and alternate 


innovations, on theſe ſeveral rinciples, haye kept our writ- 


ten language in a continual ſtate of fluctuation; and theſe; 


together with a defective alphabet, the regulation of which 


was originally left to caprice and fafhion, haye made our 
written language appear ſo completely a chaos, that it has 


been hitherto thought impoſſible, to find either rule or or- 
der in it; and the knowledge of it at preſent is ally 4 to 
* ita; ey utmoſt ch of ONO: 


unſetiled, it is impoſſible that the part of the confuſion, 
which is occafioned by it, can be removed; and if, upon 
adjuſting the difference between them, the remedy would 


offer itſelf, and were within reach, nothing would be fo 


eaſy as to ſhew that all the argnments advanced by the ad- 
vocates for derivation, however ſpecious at firſt view, are, 
in reality, to the laſt degree weak and frivolous; and have 
taken their riſe wholly from a partial and miſtaken view of 
the end and uſe of written language. And on the other 
hand, it might be demonſtrated, by more cogent argu- 
ments than any hitherto uſed, that the advocates for ſpel- 
ling according to pronunciation, are engaged in a juſt cauſe; 


which they know not how to defend, from want of a full 


comprehenſion of the ſubject; and that they have failed of 
their end, by endeavouring to uſe means, which are utterly 
inadequate 


So hes 
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inadequate to the: attainment of * But as the ſettling g 
this point would only clear the way for alleviating a a ſmall 

part of the diſeaſe, whoſe ſource tes deeper, in the very g 

vitals, in the alphabet itſelf; I ſhall not waſte my time in 


examining the I. fireams, but FL at once to the | 


fountain head. t. ol; rl 


It is well known that the written language, in its preſent 


Nate, is by no means a guide to a right pronunciation of 
the Engliſh tongue. To the truth of this, not only all fo- 
reigners, but the Iriſh, the Scotch, the Welſh, the inhabi- 


tants of the ſeveral counties of England, nay of the very 
metropolis itſelf, can bear teſtimony. And even amongſt 
the few who are maſters of the true pronunciation, it might 


be proved that they are in no ſhape indebted for it to books. 


Is there a man deficient in this reſpect, either foreigner, 
who is deſirous of ſpeaking it, or native, who uſes it as his 
mother tongue, in the corrupt ſtate, which cuſtom has eſ- 
tabliſhed, in the place of his birth or education, that does 


not wiſh the means of acquiring the polite and moſt approv- 
ed pronunciation were in his power? To ſatisfy the defire 
and ſupply the wants of all ſuch is the intention of the plan 
which I have to offer on this head. For them, and for 


them only, is it calculated; nor ought the opinion of ſuch, 


as find no want of this kind, be aſked, or their ſullrages 
taken. They are indeed but too ready to pronounce that 


they ſee no occaſion for any thing of this kind,” becauſe they 


expect no benefit to themſelves to be derived from it; but 
n. ſelfiſh judgment of a few, ought not to have any 


weight 


n 
weight againſt the intereſt of Foreigners in general, and 
ninety nine in a hundred of his Majeſty's Subjects; let me 
add alſo, againſt the intereſts of the Engliſh-language itſelf. 
All ſuch as think they can not be benefited” by it, will 
ſhew themſelves candid, by being neutral; or | generous, 
by promoting the plan, if it meets with their approbation. 
The plan itſelf is well worthy the attention of thoſe; who 
do not hope benefit from it, on account of the end apy 
poſed by it; which is no leſs, than laying down a method, 
by which F foreigners, as well as natives, may acquire the 
true pronunciation of Engliſh, by the ee of books 
chiefly; in (pits. of the n e js of 1 
a gp 1 961 fete 21.3 Nang dnia 201 of bay 
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The ———— PY a Aa may 5 ene b ei⸗ 
ther from converſation or books. I he latter method, \for 
the reaſons already aſſigned, is wholly given up in our 
tongue; and the pronunciation of all natives of theſe 
Countries, is entirely formed, from the cuſtom which pre- 
vails in the places of their reſpective birth and education, 
The dialects: are different, not only in the ſeveral Countries, 
but Counties of the ſame Country. The ſtandard of pro- 
nunciation is affixed to the cuſtom which prevails amongſt 
people of education at Court, ſo that none but ſuch as are 
born and bred up amongſt them, or have conſtant oppor- 
tunities of converſing with them, and that too in early 
years, before the pliant organs have taken their bent, can 
be ſaid to be maſters of it: And theſe are but a few com- 


D pared 


5 q 0 18 L 1 
* to the millions who ſpeak che ſame tongue, and can- 
nat have ſuch opportunity. Nom if a method of acquir- 
ing a juſt pronunciation by books, as well as converſation, 
were eſtabliſhed, the acquiſition would not be cireum- 
ſcribed within ſuch marrow bounds, but would lie open to 
all Brifiſh gubjects wherever born, as well as to all foreign- 
ers, with but little aid from Maſters. This would be 
making a noble uſe of the invention of printing, which 
might have given us ſuch an advantage over the Ancients 
in this reſpect, as well as many others; but which, thro' 


thi abuſe of it, it is to be feared has done more harm 
than good. 


If the ſtandard of Pronunciation had been 
affixed to the written language, it is evident how perma- 
nent it might have been rendered by fixed marks; and how 
univerſally it might have been ſpread by means of the 
preſs, and the cheapneſs of books, which has made the 
art of reading (confined to the opulent chiefly amongſt 
the ancients) Fall to the loweſt people. Let us there- 
fore examine, in the firſt place, whether it was practica- 
ble to have made the written language a guide to juſt pro- 
nunciation, ſuppoſing that to have been the object on the 


firſt regulation and attempts to ſettle it; and afterwards, 
from a view of its deficiences, and inability to anſwer that 


end, in its preſent ſtate, whether ſome method may not 
be found out to ſupply thoſe defeats, and give it ftill power 
to aſcertain the pronunciation, and to ſerve as a ſure guide 
to | learners. 


However 
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written Aha Sun be made a Ng andard 107 pro- 
nunciation, or that words might be fo ſpelt upon paper, 
as that every one acquainted with the true power of the 
letters, and the rules of ſpelling, ſhould, upon the view, 
be able to ſound them properly; yet will it be far 
from appearing in this light, to ſuch as have never 
conſidered the written language, farther than in its 
preſent defective and irregular ſtate: In order to ſhew 
the practicability of the thing, in the eaſieſt and deat 
manner to all apprehenſions, I ſhall beg of thoſe who 
have any doubt about it, to compare the ſtate of the gra- 
phic art, which repreſents articulate ſounds, with that of 
her fiſter art, which repreſents thoſe of the inarticulate 
kind; I mean, the art of writing words, with that of 
writing muſical notes. In the latter art, every found, 
which can poſſibly be produced i in harmonious compoſiti- 
ons, has its peculiar and diſtinct character in writing; and 
all combinations of ſuch ſounds, are ſo exactly pointed out 
by ſettled, ſteady, viſible marks, both with regard to tone 
and time, that whoever has once made himſelf maſter of 
their powers, can never be miſtaken in reading Muſic. 
Hence it is that the written language of Muſic is become 
univerſal, and is to be learned with equal eaſe and cer- 
tainty by the Natives of all Countries. And has not this 
given a vaſt ſuperiority to the muſical graphic art, over 
the rhetorical? Ought this to be the caſe? Are inarticu- 1 
D 2 late 4 
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i ſounds of more conſequence to Mankind than the ar- 
ticulate? 1s muſic ſuperiour i in utility to poetry or orato - 
ry; let me add even in charms? Is the inſtrument by 
which one of the ſenſes only is gratified, and a tranſient 
pleaſure obtained, of more value than one, whereby the 
fame ſenſe may be equally gratified, and at the ſame time 
knowledge acquired, the underſtanding enlarged, and the 
power encreaſed of communicating all the nobleſt affecti- 
ons and emotions from ſoul to ſoul? If not, why ſuch 
care, ſuch accuracy in the one; why ſuch neglect, ſuch 
confuſion in the other? The difcuſſion of theſe queſtions 
will naturally lead us to the very bottom of the ſu bject; 
and by laying open the cauſes of the different procedure 
in theſe two arts, ſhew what have been the obftacles in 
the way, which have prevented the one from arriving at 
the ſame petfection as the other, and diſcloſe the means 


of ſtill OR ſo defireable a point. 


Upon enquiring into the 1 1 of the different ſtates of 
the two arts, the firſt obſervation that occurs is, that the 
chief and ultimate end of Muſic is to gratify the ear, by 
pleaſing proportions of ſounds; ; but the chief and ulti- 
mate end of ſpeech, is to inform the underſtanding, and 

the pleaſure it may give the ear, is but a ſecondary one. 
Conſequently i it was a more neceſſary object in the former, 
to be attentive to exactneſs in marking ſounds, than in the 
latter art, But there aroſe a ſtill greater neceſlity for the 


- utmoſt picety and accuracy in the graphic art of muſic, from 
another 


* 
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* eſſential difference between Muſic and Speech; 3 


between the manner of conveying articulate,” and inarti- 
culate ſounds to the ear. A very little progreſs in the 


muſical art, would ſoon convince the profeſſors, that 
much greater delight would ariſe from a concert of various 
inſtruments, than from any performance on a ſingle one; 


and as the harmony muſt ariſe from their exact correſſ ſpon- 
dence to each other both in time and tune, it was impoſſi- 


ble to accompliſh this, but by the greateſt accuracy in the 


notes and marks, w hich diſtinguiſhed the ſeveral ſounds 


and times. From the moment therefore that they ſet 
; about the work, they muſt have had a perpetual, ſpur to 
their induſtry, till it was accompliſhed, as nothing ſhort 


of perfection could anſwer the end propoſed; for the 
| leaſt defect in either of thoſe; articles, mult be conſtantly 
productive of diſcord, inſtead of harmony. Thus we 
may conſider a band of Muſic playing in concert, as a 


number of perſons reading together exactly i in the ſame 


manner, both in tone and time. But this is not the caſe 
with regard to the readers of articulate ſounds, or words; 

which can be read aloud only by one perſon at a time, ſo 
as to be underſtood by the hearers. And as the being un- 
derſtood is the chief object of the reader of words, and 
the delight reſulting from a. juſt and graceful pronuncia- 
tion, only a ſecondary one, the former may in a great mea- 


ſure be accompliſhed without the latter; and conſequenly, 


there is not the ſame neceſſity, that the reader of words, 
ſhould be as complete a maſter of the tones and propor- 


tions 
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Kom of his marks, as the reader of muſic of his notes? 
_ whoſe chief 'end is to delight, and who can not accom- 
pliſh that end, any other way, but by the moſt accurate 
en of the ſeveral powers . thoſe notes. 


From this view of the diffrent ends proposed in theſe 
two arts, we may ſee the reaſon of the different means 
uſed to attain thoſe ends. To repreſent ſounds was the 
ultimate object of the muſical graphic art; to repreſent | 
ideas was the principal one of the rhetorical ; and as this 
might be done without any reference to d at all, the 
repteſentation of ſounds was not an eſſential, but only a 
ſecondary object. The ſtate of written language therefore 
= been very different in different nations of the world, 
to he object which they had in view in e 
its wage" may de reduced to three kinds. The firſt, 
That, which kit ideas for its immediate object, without 
| reference to ſounds. The ſecond, That, which had ſounds 
for its immediate object, and whole chief end was to give 
an exact repreſentation of them, as in the muſical art. 
The third, That which profeſſed to have ſounds for its ob- 
je, but was hots ſollicitous about accuracy in marking 
— 


The firſt of theſe has been called the language of 
hierogliphics, and there i is reaſon to believe both from 
hiſtory and the nature of things, that this was the firſt 
kind of written language, or method of communicating 


ideas 


eye, would be by drawing the fimilitude of ſuch things as 
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| Tet. 
4 by vis marks, This art was Known 40 the 
Egyptians previous to the invention of letters; and we 


find it alſo in uſe amongſt the Mexicans, when firſt ſub- 


dued by the Spaniards, It i is natural indeed to ſuppoſe 


that the gl attempts to communicate ideas through the 


are the objects of that ſenſe; to delineate for inſtano che 


figure of a man, a tree, or dats to ſtand as marks of 


our ideas of theſe ſeveral objects. And this written 
language, ſo far as it could po, was certainly the moſt per- 


ect, and the types in it were molt correſpondent to their 


archetypes. But as the method was excecdingly flow 
and laborious, and could exhibit-only a ſmall parti of what 
paſſed in the mind, being confined to objects of one 


ſenſe only, the induſtry of man was ſet to work to find out 


a more eaſy, expeditious, and comprehenſive method of 
communication in writing; and this ended in the inven- 


tion of letters; which by being made the {ymbols'of articu- 
in as. 


late ſounds, became capable of conveying knowlec 
extenfive a manner as es and with FRO eaſe: and 
* 0 OY 


0 ity of this diſcover was too apparent, not to be 
ia ely embraced in all countries where it was made 


knowh. 'But very different was the uſe made of it in dif- 


ferent countries, in proportion to the wiſdom and good 
order which prevailed i in the different ſtates. The Greeks 
Reer, An that they were indebted to Barbarians for 


the 


— 


* 


Ia 
tlie renden of letters, but boaſt that they 156 knew 
how. to make a right uſe of the invention. They were in- 


deed the firſt people in the world, who made it one of 
their chief objects, to regulate and refine their | peech, , 
and employed .themſelves in the taſk with unwearied in- 

duſtry from generation to generation, till they carried it 
nearly to perfection. They had too much penetration 
not to ſee of what uſe a due attention to the ſtate of 


writing might be, towards fixing and giving permanence 


to that perfection, which they had purchaſed with ſuch 
labour; and had too much public ſpirit, and ardour for 
the glory of their Country, not to endeavour to give im- 


mortality to the glorious works of their writers. The 


event has been anſwerable to their pains and expectations; 
their langurge will remain, and be held in admiration to 


the e 


* 


They were e at thin junckure the "ey projle* wha en- 


Pat's to model the graphic art according to its true 
uſe and end, according to the ſecond kind which 1 have 
mentioned in my diviſion, and which had ſounds for its 
immediate object; and their chief view in the regulation 


of it was to give an exact repreſentation of thoſe ſounds. 
In, this. they. were afterwards imitated by the Romans. 
Whilſt the Eaſtern Countries, amongſt whom letters were 
invented and in; uſe, long before they were carried into 


Greece, contented themſelves with the third ſtate of writ- 


ten language, which had the repreſentation of articulate 
ſounds 


4 
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ſounds for its object, but i in. the execution, was very im- 
perfect. and inacurate. There need be no ſtronger proof 
given, of the very defective ſtate, in which the art of 
writing always remained amongſt them, than to mention 
chat the vowels were wholly omitted, and had no cha- 
racters in the alphabet to mark them; and as it muſt be 
allowed, that the yowels are of all letters. the moſt im- 
- portant, both to aſcertain the pronunciation, and meaning 
of words, it muſt alſo be granted, that this was an eſſential 
defect in the fundamentals, equally obſtructing both ends 
of written language, whether conſidered as the repreſenta- 
tive of ſenſe or ſound, of ideas or words. The effect has 
been ſuch as might naturally be expected from ſuch a 
courſe; for the reſult of the enquiries into the ancient 
languages of the Eaſt, has been only endleſs controverſies, 
about both the meaning and pronunciation, amongſt thoſe 
who have given themſelyes up to ſtudies. of this kind; 
whilſt in the well regulated Greek and Roman writings, 
the meaning of the words is as well aſcertained, as that 
of any living tongue, and ſo might the pronunciation 
alſo, in a great meaſure, if it were thought an object worthy 
of ſufficient attention, T hough it muſt be allowed, that 
on account of one ſmall defect in the graphic art, in thoſe 4 
countries, there would ſome difficulties occur, in adjuſting f 
exactly the pronunciation, eſpecially as none of their gram- | 2 
mars have been handed down to us. As this defect is the | 
only one, which prevented their written language from be- | 1 
ing in the utmoſt ſtate of perfection, ſo far as relates to 
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th e pronunciation of words, it deſerves t to be lates notice 
of. 
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a 
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It has been already r reniirked, that the four — 
rules of orthography, were vere ſo ſtrictly obſerved by them, that 
no one acquainted with their alphabet and rules of ſpelling, 
could make any miſtake in pronouncing, as to ſound. 
But e as in pronouncing their words, it was of importance to 
obſerve quantity, as well a as quality, no doubt they ſhould 
| have had ſome marks, to diſtinguiſh the long, from the 
ſhort ſounds of their vowels. This was the only ſtumbling 
block i in the way of Foreigners, which prevented their ac- 
quiring an accurate pronunciation of thoſe tongues by read- 

The Greeks ſaw the defect, and began a Fuca 
pu 4 by adding the characters of eta and omega to their 
alphabet, to diſtiriguiſh the long from the Thort ſounds of 
epſilon and omicron. Had they done the Tae bythe 
other three vowels, or even without inven ting fiew cha- 
racters, affixed ſome marks to diſtinguiſh the long from 
the ſhort ſounds, the quantity of their ſyllables would 
have been ſettled to perpetuity ; ; without having recourſe 
'to laborious reſearches into 'profody, and a multitude of 
rules to guide us in that article. And what have all 


7% 


"theſe rules ended in? Not in fixing the frue quan quantity for 
the, ſpeaker, ſo that it may hot diſting zuthed 1 in  Proniin- 


ciation, (in which reſp! ect cc are 5 of little uſe); : but 
for the writer, that he m 8 may enabled to arran arrange his 


| words i in meaſure according | to the Ailton = the ancithts. 


Whilſt 


tal 


Whilſt in general the ear 1 his no difference in 


CFII'sn = Fi 


tine between the long and the ſhort ſounds. But had 
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manner, we ſhould. not only ly have had no occaſion for 


1 


any 7 rules of proſody batte i in Greek, ba ona 
never haye . failed to diſtinguiſh the long and ſhort quan- 


tities to the ear, by the different times taken up it in pro- 


nouncing them. 8 Of this, there need not be a better 
proof offered, than what ariſes from matter of fact, in 


70 AS * FH 


1 710 to the two vowels. ſo. diſtinguiſhed; with regard 
to. which, as there was no occaſion for ally, fo are there 
no.r rules to be found in proſody 73 and we never fail to diſ- 
tinguiſh thei ir quantity to the car. The Romans did not 
follow che example of the Greeks ſo far, as to make any 


diltinction between the marks of the different quantities 
even of. thoſe | two vowels, arid therefore wea are till more 
liable to miſtakes 1 in that re eſpect, in pronouneing Latin, 
than Greek. ; And as the Roman alphabet has been 


adop ted bye all the nations of Europe, the ſame defect, of 
not marking the different quantities of the vowels, pre- 


vails 1 in what are called the modern languages. 


Thus we ſee that the art of writing words, was never 
brought to the degree of perfection of which it was capa- 
ble, in any age or Country, though the Greeks approached 
nearly to it. The principal defect lay in the vowels, which 
were wholly omitted by the Eaſtern nations in general. 

T he Greeks and Romans marked their ſounds with great 
e accuracy, 


che | other. three vowels been diſtinguiſhed i in the ame 


Y 
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accuracy, but not their quantity. Whülſt the Moderns, 
but particularly the Engliſh, are greatly defective in both 
articles. To bring the art to perfection, it would be only 
neceſſary to adhere cloſely to the rules obſerved by the 
Greeks, ſo far as they went; and to ſupply the lage | 
defect in the article of quantity. The pronunciation of 
any language, built upon this model, might be acquired 
by reading, with equal certainty, by inhabitants of the dif- 
ferent Countries of the Globe, with that of muſic, by aſ⸗ 
ſiſtance of the notes. Nor is this an ideal plan only, for 
1 has in one inſtance been carried into execution, and 
by its ſucceſs, has given proof of the practicability, as well 
as reaſonableneſs of the deſign. According to this plan, 
have the modern Hebræans framed their written language. 
They reckon thirteen vowels, to which they have aſſigned 
thirteen different marks, by which they diſtinguiſh both 


their quantity and quality. Every other ſound has its 
diſtinct mark, and they are conſtant in the uſe of them. 
If there be a redundant, or quieſcent letter, preſented tothe 
eye, through cuſtom or analogy in ſpelling, it has alſo its 
peculiar mark, to ſhew that it is not to be ſounded; The 
conſequence of which has been, that the pronunciation of 
Hebrew in the method. here laid down, is rendered fo eaſy, 
that any one of moderate capacity, with but little aſſiſtance 
from a Maſter, may make himſelf perfect in it in a few 
days, ſo as never to be guilty of an error in reading He- 
brew with points. Is there any one who does not with 
that that of Engliſh were as eaſily attainable ? 


But 


[29], 


But to thisi it will 64 imeediarly oh oh 5 | 
ever right the deſign might appear in 2 it mg 0 
impoſſible to carry it into execution. That to follow the 
example of the latter Hehræans, the whole graphic art 
muſt be changed; that new characters muſt be introduced 
into the alphabet, to mark all the differences of the vowels, 
both in quantity and quality; that there would be no uſe 
of theſe if they were not transferred into our books, which 
muſt all be reprinted according to the new alphabet; that 
people muſt be taught their alphabet anew to enable them 
to read ſuch _—_— books ; that it would be the hei ght 
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to the ground. 


1 any 455 of 5 "oh. wuſt prove. to q! aft de- 
gree impracticable, and conſequently fail of its end. Nor 
could a thought of this kind enter into the head of any 
one, who knows that the whole power of a Roman Em- 
peror, was in vain exerted, to introduce a ſingle: letter into 
ther alphabet, the Folic digamma; though ſuch a cha. 
racter was confeſſedly wanting. But in the preſent ſeheme 
it is not propoſed that there ſhould be the leaſt change in 
our alphabet, or alteration made in the mode of writing or 
ſpelling Engliſh. | T he object of it is, to fix ſuch a ſtandard. 
of pronunciation, by means of viſible marks, that it may 
be m the power of every one, to acquire an accurate man- 

Der- 


1 
7 of uttering every word Ad the Engliſh tongue, by ap- 
to that ſtandard. In order to this, the author of 
1 Eee propoſes to pubſiſh a Dictionary, in which the 
true pronunciation, of all the words in our tongue, ſhall 
be 1 5 out by viſible and accurate marks. To effect 
this, one column ſhall exhibit the words in alphabetical or- 
der as they are written, or ſpelt ; and in ns column, 
oppoſite to each word ſhall be marked its juſt pronunci- 
ation. The principle upon which this is parftenied is the 
ſimpleſt that can be conceived. Any one of moderate ca- 
pacity may in an hour's time make himſelf maſter of the 
mars, and then he can no more miſtake the pronunciation, 
than they who are acquainted with the notes, can miſtake 
in reading muſic ; or with the points, in n reading Hebrew. 


To this Dictionary ſhall be anker a Rhetorical Gram- | 
mar, upon the following plan; 


1 5 The ben of ſimple Gnas in-the Evgliſh enge 
ſhall be aſcertained. Such as have no peculiar letters in our 
alphabet to yepreſent them ſhall. be pointed out, and, have 
proper matks aſſigned to them to diſtinguiſh them in writ- 


ing, and proper names in ſpeaking of them. 


add. All ſuch. 3 a a8 are . to the * 
liſh ſhall he pointed out; and the difference in t that reſpect 
between ours, the French, Italian, Spaniſh, and German, 


eren ſhewn. The manner in hich thoſe; ſounds are 
4 ſormed 


E. 311 
1 hall be tmanifeſted; . a laid down 
whereby maſters may ſpeedily teach Foreigners to prondunce 
thoſe founds, and to make them Hthiliar it the organs, 1 Io 
as to. be uttered 1 with rake. 


Za, The number of ohr double le SSRN dip lar 
article in which the groſſeſt miſtakes have been committed) 
ſhall be afcertained; the manner of their formation; arid 
the particular vowels whereof each ron men puer de 
a made evident. | FO 


b Syllables Call t 15 ard off and e ſuck 
| combinations of letters in ſyllables, as are peculiar -to- 
our tongue, and the manner of ſdunding them, {hall 
be thewn, and made eaſy. Under this head alſo ſhall be 

contained ſueh combinatibns of letters in writing, as pro- 
ice differerit ſounds in dtterance, ih any of the above- 
mentioned languages, from what ons ants in ours. | 


Sti Oür manner 6f uniting ſpllables' fo as. toy [TR 
. words ſhall be cotifidered,/-:and of diſtinguiſhing thoſe 
ſyllables from each-other in, pronunciation, ſhewing what 
letters are kept together, and what ſeparated i in utterance; 
often erroneouſly marked in our grammars and - ſpelling 
books, 'whoſe authors have divided their» ſyllables, by. rules 
that have no reference to pronunciation. Under this head 
will be laid open the nature and ùſe of our accent, that 


an maſter key to the n.. of our tongue, 
whoſe 


i 
7 
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. whoſe nature has bikes been little underſtood 4 or Sofly 
miſtaken. This is evidently ſhewn in our dictionaries, 
_ where the accent is invariably placed over the vowel of the 
| accented ſyllable. Now nothing 1 is of more moment in 
our tongue than to know when the accent is on the vowel, 
and when on the conſonant. By placing it conſtantly over 
the vowel, there is a rule of error eſtabliſhed, which muſt 
infallibly miſlead Provincials and Foreigners, in the pro- 
e of all words, where the accent ought to be on 
the conſonant. Thus a native of Scotland, upon ſeeing 
the word Phenimenon thus accented in a Dictionary is 
naturally led to dwell u pon the vowel, and pronounces the 
word thus pheno-menos giving the long ſound of o as in 
che word ga, and ending the ſyllable with the vowel; 
whereas were the accent over ow n, as thus, 'phenoinencn, 
it would be a mark to him that the o is to be ſounded - 
hort, and the i taken in to the preceding vowel in form- 
ing the ſyllable, as pbænoin, enom; the o changing its ſound 
by means of the accent on the following n, in the ſame 
manner as if the had been doubled, as in the word com- 
2201, In like manner would he alſo ſound, aborinable, 
_ abp -minable, _ ha-bit, and ſo forth. 


Now as it is an invariable rule ba our tongue, 
that whenever the accent is on the conſonant, the ſound 
not only of the preceding vowel is always ſhortened, but 
no other vowel in the word has ever its full long ſound ; 


and whenever the accent is on the vowel, that vowel always 
has 


= i 33 9 „ 
; bed its full long ſound, and all the other vowels in 


are pronounced were - there could not have been 4 mort: 
general guide to pronunciation, in one of the moſt material 
articles, than the marking this difference with accuracy. 
Whereas in the other way, it had been much better there 
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had been no marks at all, as ſuch marks, in half the words 
of our tongue, neceſſarily lead into error. 


The whole to conclude with a key to the vrowunelition 
of the Engliſh tongue, whereby learners may know how / to 
pronounce moſt words in our language at ſight, notwith- 
ſtanding the irregularity of our ſpelling. And with reſpect 
to ſuch anomalous words, as cannot be reduced to any rule, 
as the learner, where he has no light from rule to guide 
him, may always have recourſe to the dictionary, it will be 
in the power of every one to acquire a juſt pronunciation of 
all our words, with eaſe and certainty. © | 


Such a grammar and dictionary will lay the foundation 
for regulating and-refinitg our ſpeech, till it is brought to 
the degree of perfection whereof in its nature it is capable; 
and afterwards of fixing it in that ſtate to perpetuity, by a 
ſure and ſettled ſtandard. For tho in a living tongue 
changes are not to be prevented, whilſt any plaufible colour 
can be given that ſuch changes are made for the better; 
yet, after the general rules of analogy ſhall have been laid 
open, all alterations hereafter will be made in conformity 

to thoſe rules, in order to render our language more regulat 
F and 
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and complete. Nor will novelty or caprice, (the ſources 


of faſhion); or partial views of the conſtitution of our 
tongue, have it in their power to innovate as uſual ; for 
the riſing generation, preinſtructed in the true genius of our 


tongue, and the rules by which it ought to be governed, 
will oppoſe any attempts in individuals, to introduce changes 


not made in conformity to thoſe rules. And ſuch altera 
tions only, as ſhall by common ſuffrage be judged neceſſary 


to promote order and regularity i in our tongue, w ill, by 
common TE be admitted. SIR [att 7 


When a certain ſtandard of pronunciation is in every | 
one's hands, men in general will find the benefit of it too 


| great, readily to admit any alteration but ſuch as ſhall 


appear abſolutely neceſſary, Thus will our language be 
reſumed from that worſt of evils, a continual fluctuation, 
in which ſtate it has been from che time of the * to 
this 495 


1 8 | 

Upon examination it wall be Say: that 1 60 pronunci- 
ation of our tongue has in general, been formed upon the 
beſt principle i in the world. Luckily for us the pedants bore 
no ſway in ſettling that part of our language ; which pro- 
vince, by the power of faſhion, ſell to the lot of people of 
education at Court: Who having no biaſs of particular or 
partial rules to miſguide them, were governed by one ge- 
neral rule, the very beſt by which the pronunciation of any 
e could be regulated, winch was that of gradually 


changing 
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changing the ſounds ade from thoſe which were moſt 
difficult, to thoſe which were moſt eaſily uttered by the 
organs of ſpeech. And as it is an indiſputable trut 
that the ſounds which are moſt eaſily uttered by tlie organs ; 
of ſpeech, are moſt pleaſing to the organs of hearing, it 
muſt. be granted, that this is the very beſt rule by which 
the pronunciation of any language could be formed. Upon 
this principle, the pronunciation of Engliſh, as uſed by peo- 
ple of the beſt taſte at court, is ſo perfect, that there are few, 
of our words, capable of improvement in that reſpect. 
And this is a good reaſon for ſeizing this juncture to fix 
that Pro unciation by a ſettled ſtandard, in order to make 
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This ſtandard, c once fixed, the Engliſh! tongue could 
never again be without à ſure one to refer to at all times.“ 
b, in proceſs. of time, ſome changes might take 
place, and be adopted into general uſe, yet thoſe changes 

1 Vould, from time to time, be] marked by an Appendix to | w— 


the Dictionary; if few or, if they ſhould ſwell to any KK. 

| conſiderable number, 5 a new dition: bn: nk [94 
terations wanting, ſo it is probable that many will. gra- _ 
dually take place. But thoſe changes will no longer be . a 


made by caprice, or from partial and miſtaken views of the 
uſe and end of written language. All mankind, con- 


vinced of the abſurdity of conſidering words upon paper, 
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| as re reſentatives of words ſpc 
be 2 ing on the great benefits that would ariſe, fron 
. : making: ſpelling a guide to pronunciation, will haye that 
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rules, would be an uniformity of pronunciation in all ſo 
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of one father, have one common tongue. All na- 
theſe realms, would be reſtored to their b 
1 in commonage of language, which has been too long 

| % fenced in, and made the property of a few. And Fo- Es 
1 reigners would no longer be inhoſpitably ſhut out, from a 2 
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